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instructive to compare the forecast of the great soldier
who was to conduct the invasion. Always obedient
and devoted to his sovereign, Parma played his part
in the deceptive negotiations with consummate skill.
But his own opinion was that it would be wise to
negotiate in good faith and accept the English terms.
Though prepared to undertake the invasion, he took
a very serious view of the risks to be encountered.
He tells Philip that the English preparations are
formidable both by land and sea. Even if the passage
should be safely accomplished, disembarkation would
be difficult. His army, reduced by the hardships of
the winter from 30,000 men, which he had estimated
as the proper number, to less than 17,000, was dan-
gerously small for the work expected of it. Ho would
have to fight battle after battle, and the further ho
advanced the weaker would his army become both
from losses and from the necessity of protecting his
communications.

Parma had carefully informed himself of the pre-
parations in England. From the beginning of Eliza-
beth's reign, attention had been paid to tho organisa-
tion, training, and equipment of the militia, and
especially since the relations with Spain had become
more hostile. On paper it seems to have amounted
to 117,000 men. Mobilisation was a local business.
Sir John Norris drew up the plan of defence. Beacon
fires did the work of the telegraph. Every man
knew whither he was to repair when their blazo
should be seen. The districts to be abandoned, the
positions to be defended, the bridges to be broken,
were all marked out. Three armies, calculated to